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'dMtorial &at ea anti Jtotions. 

The R.A.M. Club Magazine is a publication that 
deserves to be read by everybody connected, however 
remotely, with the Academy and its many activities. It is 
a link between past and present students. It is a bond 
closing up the miles between England and her Dominions 
across the seas. It tells old students of the doings of their 
successors, and it informs the world of music, and the world 
at large of the infinite influence of the Academy and its 
work in the cause of music. 


No apologies are needed nor made for reproducing the 
above paragraph, which appeared in the last issue. The 
Magazine deserves a much wider circulation. If each 
member will have the enthusiasm to persuade only one 
friend to subscribe for one copy, it does not require a 
mathematical genius to realise that the circulation will be 
doubled, and without the expenditure of a great deal of 
energy. Make the experiment this term, and the editorial 
thanks will be duly made on the first possible opportunity. 


The victim of Pen Pictures of Personalities Past and 
Present in this issue is Mr. Edward German, the famous 
composer and old Academy student. Thanks are hereby 
given to Mr. German for granting the necessary interview 
and for making the trying function such a very pleasant 


Attention is drawn to a paragraph in Mems. About 
Members and Others. Far beyond the confines of the 
x\cademy general satisfaction will be expressed at the signal 
honour conferred by the President of the French Republic 
on Sir Henry Wood. The actual presentation of the Cross 
of Officer of the Legion of Honour was made by M. Fleuriau, 
the French Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, on 
behalf of the President. Sir Henry Wood has done yeoman 
service in the cause of music in England and, for that 
matter, for English music in other parts of the globe, and 
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his orchestral work in connection with the Royal Academy 
requires no eulogies in these columns. 


The following paragraph has already appeared, but so 
far the response cannot be described as gratifying. Perhaps 
its true inwardness has been missed by readers of the 
Magazine. Among the many professors and students there 
must be a moiety with literary ambitions. Editorial sym¬ 
pathy and consideration will be extended to any contributions 
submitted. 

“ We shall welcome articles of general interest from our 
readers and their friends. It must be clearly understood 
that we accept no responsibility for such articles, but they 
will have careful consideration, and every effort will be 
made to return them in the event of non-publication. Such 
articles should be addressed to the Editor, Royal Academy 
of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1.” i 


jpirium af ^raonalttks |Jast an& |3mnti 

BY THE EDITOR. 


No. 2. 

EDWARD GERMAN, F.R.A.M. 

Edward German is an Englishman; his music betrayeth 
his nationality. It is as characteristic of England as Henry 
Purcell’s was in the ages of long ago, and to-day he is 
without a rival in his own particular domain. 

He was born at Whitchurch in Shropshire on February 
17 th, 1862 , and began his musical career as an organ- 
blower. At least, he blew the organ for his father, who was 
voluntary organist at the Congregational Church. At the age 
of six he started a boys’ band, of which, of course, he was 
the bandmaster. Like many other great musicians, he 
was destined to follow another walk in life. His fancy was 
engineering, and he would run a mile to see a wheel go 
round. But music, like murder, will out, and encouraged 
by his mother, he took the plunge. At the age of 18 he 
went to Mr. Walter Cecil Hay in Shrewsbury, and at that 
enthusiastic professor’s house made music all day long. 
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He learned the violin, harmony and instrumentation, played 
trios and violin duets by the score, and mightily enjoyed 
himself. 

In September, 1880, Edward German became a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music, taking two principal studies 
-—the organ, under Dr. Steggall, and the violin with Henry 
Weist Hill and then as a pupil of Alfred Burnett. His 
energy was tremendous, for he used to walk from his 
lodgings in Hampstead Road at six o’clock in the morning 
to practise the organ at Westminster Chapel. In 1887 his 
first symphony was performed at the St. James’s Hall 
by the Academy students under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Barnby. Another Academy celebrity, Sir Henry Wood, 
played the organ at the same concert. 

Edward German was at the Academy for seven years, 
having taken some half-dozen medals, and on leaving was 
elected an Associate. His election to a fellowship, the 
highest honour the Academy can bestow upon its former 
students, took place in 1895. Since his Academy days the 
name of Edward German has become world famous. His 
“ Henry VIII.” dances, from the music specially written 
for Sir Henry Irving’s production, have been played 
everywhere, and will be classics until the end of time. 
It is impossible in such a short sketch to mention 
his many compositions, and they are many, but a 
word about his great operatic triumph “ Merrie England.” 
It was produced at the Savoy Theatre on April 2nd, 
1902, and carries on with peculiar propriety the 
Sullivan lineage. Typically English, this vivid picture 
of Elizabethan England was an immediate success. Mr. 
German shows with keen satisfaction a letter from his 
friend Hamish MacCunn, written from Edinburgh, in which 
he says, V Whether it. is haggis or harmony, ‘ mountain 
dew ’ or melody, the land o’ cakes kens fine when it meets 
with a good thing. Hochaye ! ” Scottish praise for 
“ Merrie England - is praise indeed. 

Edward German has a fascinating personality. He 
looks and is so alert, that when I chatted with him with 
a view to pillorying him in the Magazine, it was easy to 
visualise him a boy again at school in Chester, where he 
entertained and astonished the masters and his school¬ 
fellows with spirit seances and exhibitions of conjuring skill. 
He is still a conjurer, for he entertains his audiences by 
the magic of his music and his mastery of melody. And 
his “ tunes ” still exercise their lure, even in these days of 
jazz and other modern atrocities. 
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(®ptra (Etass. 

When the Academic .Year starts in September, there 
must always be something of a sense of desolation in the 
Opera Class. Sufficient time has elapsed since the annual 
performances and over the summer vacation to make those 
belonging to the Class realise that all the achievements of 
the previous term have now vanished like a dream and that 
everything must begin all over again. 

Foundations of new operas must be laid—a hard task 
indeed, perhaps the hardest ! Notes have to be learnt afresh, 
“ slogging ” has to be faced. Indeed, the beginnings are 
monotonous enough to chill the enthusiasm of the most 
earnest student or professor. 

However, without indulging in too much sententious 
thinking, or with any great desire on my part to quote, 
maybe misquote, the over-quoted Emerson, the Opera Class 
cannot afford to start ; the year by “ building up to-day on 
the dead circumstances of yesterday.” 

So, apart from tender memories of the July week of 
performances, memories -fondly cherished, I must believe, 
by everyone in or connected with the Class, all has to be 
left behind, each performance being but another milestone 
on the road of endeavour that leads to the land of achieve¬ 
ment. 

Few can guess a quarter of the troubles that confront 
the Class from the very outset. 

The choice of opera, for instance ! 

We may in an unguarded moment express the desire to 
throw our energies into a prospective performance of 
“ Carmen ” for, as luck may have it, there may be a student 
endowed by appearances and musical and histrionic gifts 
who, we say in our enthusiasm, is the very embodiment of 
that breaker of hearts. Second thoughts on the opera then 
tell us that with the present-day paucity of tenors we cannot 
fill or adequately protect the roles allotted to this voice by 
the composer. So we wrestle with the tenor problem ! 
Then, by another stroke of good luck, that difficulty may 
be overcome by the sudden access of a new tenor. 

Thus may a Don Jose appear on the horizon and a fair 
wind may blow him safely into port—the class-room. Our 
hearts leap ! 

Anon we are face to face with the distressing know¬ 
ledge that the only suitable barytone available at the 
moment cannot be divided into halves to satisfy the claims 
of Escamillo and Dancairo at one and the same time. 
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Again, that knotty problem may be solved only for us 
to find further difficulties ahead, difficulties of scenery, cos¬ 
tumes, inadequacies of the libretto, provision of extra male 
choristers, make-up, wigs, etc., all tumbling about one’s 
ears like an avalanche from a Swiss mountain. 

Of course, we survive the avalanche and the perform¬ 
ance takes place as arranged. But ask anybody in the Class 
how it was all put together and you will see a strained 
expression creep into the eye, betokening only too well the 
remembrance of those moments of anguish that have served 
as a kind of unwanted prelude to the performances. 

The Opera Class thrives on two things. Firstly, a sense 
of great earnestness and enthusiasm for the work; secondly, 
a se 7 nse of humour. It is splendid to see the students 
respond to the calls made on their credulity. The dumb 
show; the make-pretence; the imagining of things that 
aren’t there; the turning of a handy umbrella into a tempo¬ 
rary witch’s broomstick; the Bach Prelude and Fugue that 
did service as the “ last Will and Testament ” of old Buoso 
Donati; the ink-well in Room 22 that became Falstaff’s 
“beaker of burnt sherry”; the gold-braided coat-hanger 
that, thanks to some rapid thinking on the part of Joan 
Morris, once deputised for Cupid’s missing bow at a perfor¬ 
mance of “Venus and Adonis”; the discarded surplice 
provided for rehearsal by a “ dignitary ” of the Church that 
willingly came down in the social scale to suffer meta¬ 
morphosis as Gianni Schicchi’s night-dress; the hundred and 
one other things now gone from one’s recollection but 
which at the time did yeoman service in keeping the action 
going and the spirits of the Class up. 

It might well be argued that it is hardly worth while 
expending so much labour on the teaching of opera when 
it is so obvious that this musical commodity is not at present 
in very great demand by the British musical public. That 
is hardly the point at issue in estimating the value of this 
or any other Opera Class. Bigger things are at stake. 

I hold the firm belief that it is impossible to over-empha- 
size the value of this training to a student either during or 
after his or her Academy days. 

To be perfectly frank, not one in twenty of the students 
in an Opera Class can ever hope to make an entire liveli¬ 
hood out of opera. Yet this training gives each one a 
breadth of style, a poise, a something that enhances enor¬ 
mously the value of all that they have learnt with their 
Professors of Singing. Ask some of our foremost concert 
singers of to-day what opera did for them in their early days 
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and you who may agree with me in the expression of the 
above opinion will not be disappointed in the answer that is 
given you. 

It has been extremely interesting to me to watch, dur¬ 
ing the two years in which I have directed the Class, the 
advance made by many of the students through their contact 
with operatic music. From shy nervous beginnings they 
have gradually taken on a shape. Self-consciousness, that 
bugbear of the stage and concert-platform, has been left 
behind, the sense of operatic camaraderie developed and 
team work has begun to show results. The Class has no 
use for the self-centred student bent on his or her own 
success irrespective of the others. All must pull together 
for the general and individual good. Let it be said to the 
credit of the students who have passed through the Class so 
far during my time that they have developed this admirable 
quality almost to a fault. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I remember that you asked me 
some little while ago what I thought the future had in store 
for opera at the R.A.M. 

We must not lag behind. What we have already done 
must be bettered. We must above all keep up that ■“ pre¬ 
eminent ” feeling that has already gripped the minds of the 
students wholesale. 

That can only be done by sheer hard work, by a deter¬ 
mination to yield place to no other Musical Institution for 
the highest standard of excellence—a laudable ambition to 
be encouraged in all Music Schools : healthy strenuous 
competition ! 

The Rehearsal Theatre is now in being. Most of 
our operatic activities must of necessity centre round the 
new building. Of course its size is going to militate against 
an entire freedom of choice in regard to the operas to be 
performed there, but in that matter I do not despair (pro¬ 
vided the annual week of opera is possible elsewhere) for 
the very restrictions themselves are going to be the means 
of our ferreting out many little masterpieces unjustly for¬ 
gotten or never yet performed. 

The sunken Orchestra will be a great boon. I fear, 
however, that with the smallness of the theatre one blast 
alone from a trio of trombones would be sufficient to lift 
the roof sky-high. So my vote must be given to the pro¬ 
duction of the type of opera that employs the Mozartian 
orchestra. 

And I would like to see the Class develop in many 
other ways additional to the purely musical and dramatic. 
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To see £ costume department established amongst the 
students. To see springing up young scenic artists who, 
on the inexpensive lines of a Lovat Fraser and under 
proper guidance, could devise simple scenes of beauty, yes, 
and paint them into the bargain ! Or again, to see a 
youngster who had a feeling for stage-management and 
lighting being given a chance to prepare himself f^r what 
he might be ardently wishing to take up as a profession. 
And lastly, but none the less important, to see a collection 
of linguistically-minded students helping to hammer out 
poetical and practical translations of the librettos of any 
operas we want to produce or study. 

On these and on like things does the welfare and pro¬ 
gress of the Opera Class depend, and I would ask any 
reader who can aid the Class in any particular way to make 
the substance of the latter part of this article food for 
serious thought and possibly for practical help. 

JULIUS HARRISON. 


^Reformation of ©pera in (Bttglanb. 

BY A STUDENT OF STAGECRAFT. 

Why is the production of Opera in England so bad, or one 
might even say non-existent? 

Because there is no attempt at ensemble, which is the keynote of 
all stage production, and, after all, opera is a stage production. 

In England, or at all events in London, there is very little 
opera during the year. 

There is the so-called “ Grand ” season with its “ super stars,” 
and an admittedly first-class English orchestra, but the less said about 
the scenery, lighting and production the better, and there is no attempt 
at ensemble. Besides the “ Grand ” season is only available to very 
few, owing to the high prices, and the small accommodation in the 
cheaper seats prevents the opera-loving “ man in the street ” from 
attending. 

There are two or three touring companies of opera in English, 
but, beyond the evergreen “ Old Vic,” to all intents and purposes 
there is no opera in England. 

How can this state of affairs be improved? 

Take the “ Grand ” season. Are “ super stars ” necessary? 

Tradition, while a good thing in small quantities, is too much 
in evidence in the operatic world, “ there have always been * super 
stars * in the past, and so ‘ super stars * scintillate indefinitely.” 

There are plenty of first-class artists who would prove less 
truculent and be willing to accept lower fees. The money saved 
could be allocated to better production, lighting and more rehearsals— 
a step in the direction of that ensemble which is so necessary to 
satisfactory performances. 

The critics might have helped in the past and might help now 
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if only they would tell the truth when a production is good, bad or 
indifferent. There are one or two notable exceptions, but had there 
been united criticism in cases where the productions have been notably 
bad, general improvement might have been effected long ago. 

There are no impresarios nowadays. A martinet at the head of 
affairs, with good chiefs of departments, determined to see a produc¬ 
tion carried through from his angle of view, and with the gift of 
discovering artists before they become “ super stars ” would revolu¬ 
tionise the whole operatic system in less than no time. 

The “ office boy ” is competent to engage super stars,” for it 
is merely a question of asking the terms and fixing the dates. 

Nowadays* the Stock Exchange runs the stage, in other words, 
it is a commercial proposition with amateurs at the wheel. Doctors, 
musicians and engineers train for years, operatic managers spring up 
like mushrooms in a night. The high cost of everything connected 
with the theatre makes it difficult to run a show on the lines of 
art for'art’s sake,” but it should be possible to combine a little art 
with commerce. 

It is true that we are at a disadvantage in England and far 
behind the Continent, and especially Germany, as regards our theatres. 
The actual -stages are small and inadequate, there is hardly one which 
has good working room or an up-to-date lighting system, and I cannot 
think of one which has a proper sky or “ firmament ” that can be 
used with real effect and which is so essential to good modern stage, 
and especially operatic, production. 

England might be at the top of the tree in the art of the 
theatre, there is a wealth of talent in every branch. In decoration, 
to mention only one name, Gordon Craig, the pioneer of modern 
stage production, whose “ artistic exile ” is nothing short of a 
scandal. Operatic conductors abound, to mention only two, Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Albert Coates, who in their own line are un¬ 
equalled anywhere. For some unknown reason these artists, and 
many others, are not engaged for our big operatic productions. Is if 
because they are English? 

As to the actual production of opera, tradition is a curse. Take 
for instance “ Faust.” Poor old “ Faust,” always a draw despite its 
puerile productions. It is real drama and real music, and if repro¬ 
duced by Harley Granville Barker, another giant lost to the English 
stage, with new libretto and artistic decoration and lighting, it 
might conceivably compete with even “ Rose Marie ” and run for 
a year and a day, not to mention a thousand and one nights. 

The few English opera companies attempt too much. With even 
unlimited money it is impossible to tour a dozen or more operas 
and give them with good effect. Make a fresh start and begin with 
four operas, say “ Faust,” “ Carmen,” “ Tristan ” and one by 
Mozart, with an autocratic impresario instead of a syndicate, and 
first-class heads of departments.. 

New libretti, new simple and interchangeable scenery and a small 
lighting plant, in fact, a perfect ensemble. It would create a sensa¬ 
tion and prove a paying proposition and provoke the characteristic 
British remark “ why wasn’t this done before.” 

Much might be accomplished by our musical training institutions 
if more attention were paid to the operatic classes. 

In those institutions where operatic classes exist, the stages are 
too small and the students brought up on the old traditions. No 
attention is paid to acting and general ensemble. Students should 
be well grounded in the art of Pantomime before they are allowed 
even to open their mouths to sing. 
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'With these small stages or no stages at all, there is little chance 
for a student of stage management to learn his art. This is most 
important as at the present time a first-class English operatic stage 
manager is :non-existent. There is no reason why an English operatic 
student should not eventually earn Continental fame. But the 
aspirant must be properly- trained from the start, for stage environ¬ 
ment is everything. Moreover with an established opera class, giving 
regular performances under a first-rate musical conductor,^ young 
student could easily find the environment and eventually; gain the 
^necessary experience, were he shown the lines on which to develop 
his work. 

And a word in conclusion, competent English 'stage experts are 
'to be found, even if sought for beyond the confines of England. 

G. ; F. 


UjBtts Mtsaely—Ajrprmatioit. 

Hans Wessely whs born on December 23rd, 1862, at 
Vienna. He began to learn the violin at the age of 9, and 
received his musical training at the Vienna Conservatoire, 
completing his studies with the leading professor o.f that 
institution, J. M. Grim. When he was 21, he made his 
first important public appearance, giving two orchestral 
concerts in his native city, and was subsequently engaged 
to play Spohr’s 7th Concerto at the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society under the conductorship of Dr. Richter. Subse¬ 
quently he undertook a European tour, eventually finding 
his way to England, where he made his debut at the Crystal 
Palace concerts with Manns on April 7th, 1888. The follow¬ 
ing year he became a professor at the Royal Academy. 

Although he started his artistic career as a soloist, 
Hans Wessely will be best remembered as a great leader 
of chamber music, and the well-known quartet that bore his 
name, and annually gave a series of concerts, was formed 
in 1900. After the death of Joachim, but few quartets came 
to this country, and, practically speaking, the Wessely 
Quartet was the only string organisation resident in Eng¬ 
land. Indeed, it may be said that it was the connecting 
link between the “ Pops,” and the extraordinary number 
of quartets of the present day that testify to the remarkable 
growth of chamber music during the last few years. To 
Hans Wessely and his tireless energy is due therefore 
much of the credit of fostering quartet music, when it well 
might have died of inanition. 

The present generation well know him as a teacher, 
and there are few of our best-known violinists who do not 
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owe him a debt of gratitude. He combined intense enthusi¬ 
asm with a passionate love for his work, and it was this 
combination that made him such a successful and inspiring 
master. 

His first published work was the “ Scale Manual,” a 
treatise known to every violinist, and it was followed by 
many other works of great worth. 

To those who were privileged to know him intimately, 
his sincerity, his consideration for his friends and his pupils 
and his wonderful love of nature were manifestly apparent 
in every action of his life. In his garden, to which he was 
devotedly attached, on the mountains of his beloved Austria, 
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or in the country lanes of his adopted country, and he was 
very proud of being an Englishman, his never-failing joie 
de vivre was ever a thing of exhilaration and infectious in¬ 
spiration. After spending a holiday in Austria, he was 
returning home, when he contracted dysentry and died in 
Innsbruck on Wednesday, September 29th. 

Perhaps the most apt summary of his life may be 
found in Antony’s historical oration over Brutus : “ His 
life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him, that 
Nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘ This was 
a Man. ’ ” 
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' Cabalim dtarlo JUbaitm. 

b. October 22nd, 1858. d. September 26th, 1926. 

By the death of this distinguished artist the Royal 
Academy suffers a greater loss than the present generation 
can be aware of. For it is the melancholy fate of the 
high-class musician that his publicity is all achieved^jduring 
the early stages of his career, and when once he is accepted 
as one of the elect the public takes no further interest in 
him. This is emphatically the case with one who to striking 
talent adds the grace of modesty, which made such a loveable 
figure of the subject of the present memoir. The engaging 
composer and brilliant pianist have long vanished from 
memory : such fame is sadly evanescent, and there only 

remain the many years of valuable work as teacher and 

examiner, which leave little apparent trace upon the tide 
of time, though their hidden influence will long endure. 

Carlo AlbanesL was born in Naples, and after a good 
musical education gavfe a series of pianoforte recitals in 

various towns of Italy, which were successful enough to 

warrant his doing the same in Paris, in which city he 
sojourned awhile from 1878, settling in London from 1882 
onwards. The ensuing ten years were chiefly devoted to 
composition and public playing, and the former of these 
arts being in this country regarded as proof of ability to 
teach the piano, he was appointed in the Royal Academy 
to the post rendered vacant by the death of Thomas 
Wingham, an artist of similar capabilities. He quickly 
justified his appointment by results, becoming one of the 
most esteemed professors in the Institution, and retaining 
his proud position till the day of his death. Besides this, 
he had a high extra-professional connection among his 
pupils, being able to number the two daughters of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught and other distinguished scions of 
lofty rank. His honours included the Knighthood of the 
Crown of Italy, and he was long a Member of the London 
Philharmonic Society. 

Amongst his compositions, which include several items 
of orchestral and chamber music, there are no less than six 
pianoforte Sonatas, which ought to be much better known 
than they are, both for the excellence of their technical 
writing and the interest of their material. Five of them 
are very familiar to me, and No. 4, in B flat, was several 
times played at Academy concerts, though always against 
the wish of the modest composer. Its middle movement— 
a graceful Barcarolle—is very haunting, but I personally 
consider that the brilliant writing of the last two Sonatas— 
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those in E and C major—goes far ahead of the earlier efforts. 
The last was the only one I ever heard Albanesi play, and 
his performance made me wonder at the neglect of the 
work by public pianists. For the amateur there is also a 
book of short pieces, called Thoughts in Pastels, published 
by Bosworth’s. The last of these is particularly captivating. 
Many of the composer’s accomplished pupils wouLd* willingly 
have put forward his music but for his curious attitude 
of reluctance, which increased as time went on. In later 
life he became only known as the husband of an admired 
novelist and the father of an exceptionally promising actress, 
who, alas ! died ere that promise could be completely 


Ojc late Dr. Horton Allison. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the death, of Dr. 
Horton Allison, which took place at his home in Manchester 
on October 17 th. The following appreciation appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian:— 

“ The death of Dr. Horton Allison at his home, Park Range, 
Manchester, removes a musician of some fourscore years who, 
though active almost to the last, was more thoroughly: representa¬ 
tive of Manchester music in past years than of Manchester , music 
to-day. Born in London, his musical talents showed themselves 
- so ..quickly that he entered the Royal . Academy of Music at ten 
years of age, and became both an Associate and eventually a 
7 Fellow of that institution. At sixteen years he entered as a student 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, and here his diligence and talent 
secured him many marks of favour. He was one of the students 
chosen to play before the King of Saxony on a birthday visit to 
the Conservatorium, played three pieces of his own composition at 
a Gewandhaus concert, and played the solo part in Stern dale 
Bennett’s ‘ C'apriccio ’ for piano and orchestra at a concert given 
in the Gewandhaus in honour of Sterndale Bennett’s visit to 
- Leipzig. 

“ From time to time later he gave many recitals and perform- 
-ances in London arid, many other parts of the country, and also 
occasional performances of his own compositions. He was always 
assiduous as a teacher during his long life, and many pupils passed 
through his..hands who afterwards made some .reputation. .In. the 
early organisation of the local examinations held by the Royal 
. Academy of Music, which later developed into the Associated 
Board Examination of that institution and the Royal College, 
Dr. Allison acted as the secretary and main representative in the 
Manchester district.” 
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®I )t Duiliiings. 

OPENING BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. ■ 

The Duke of Connaught on Tuesday afternoon, October 
19th, declared open the extension to the Royal Academy, 
which has just been completed, consisting of a rehearsal 
theatre, lecture hall and several smaller rooms, which will 
enable the Academy to carry out its purpose with a degree 
of comfort and efficiency greater than has been the case 
in the past. The design of the building is most attractive, 
the little theatre being especially artistic. It has a sunk 
orchestra after the manner of Bayreuth, and it should be 
possible to present some of the smaller operas with a 
good deal of effect, although the stage space is somewhat 
restricted. In any case, it is a. beginning, and a step 
forward in the right direction, and perhaps some day the 
Academy may possess a large and fully equipped theatre 
of its own. 

After having attended the short opening ceremony in 
the new theatre, the Duke of Connaught addressed a large 
audience in the Duke’s Hall, and said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—In accordance with the 
promise that I made in July last, I am here with you to-day 
to open the very admirable annexe which I have just been 
round. I congratulate the Royal Academy of Music on a 
very necessary addition to their building. It appears to me 
—so far as I am able to judge—to be the very thing, and 
eminently suitable, and I feel confident that you will now 
be able to carry out the very necessary part of the curri¬ 
culum of the Royal Academy of Music under favourable 
conditions. In every way it will add to the importance and 
the'success of the work you are doing. I am, at all times, 
as you know, very glad to associate myself with anything 
connected with the Royal Academy of Music. I have been 
long enough connected with it to take a great pride in the 
result of its education, and now what we have done to-day 
I hope will intensify that pride. I realise, of course, as we 
all know, that the Academy buildings have become too small 
for the present number of students and do not include 
provision for certain features which are not only important, 
but a positive necessity. I would like to thank those 
generous donors who have shown their interest and their 
approval of the Royal Academy, by the joyous manner in 
which they have come here to-day to assist in the opening 
of the addition which has just taken place. I would like 
to congratulate the Academy on the foresight they had in 







keeping- certain sums to meet necessary increase, and you 
will agree with me that the Governing (Bodies of the 
Academy have every reason to be satisfied with what has 
been done, and I am very grateful to have this opportunity 
of being associated with the occasion on which we have 
come together to-day. I had great pleasure in opening the 
building, which I did very easily with a key wj*ch was 
placed in my hands. 

Dr. Ernest Matthews proposed a vote of thanks to 
H.R.H. the President, and Mr. Philip L. Agnew, Chairman 
of the Committee of Management, seconded. 


Jit it Holt bay yblmtiurt tit J^tott^trlanb. 

BY ELEANOR C. RUDALL. 

I set off for the Bernese Oberland on August 28th with Emma 
Lomax, my old companion in much work and some very excellent 
play. Our headquarters were at Wilderswil, a charming village near 
Interlaken, and our chalet being almost the last house in the village, 
we had an uninterrupted view: of the lovely Liitchine valley with the 
three giant peaks, Eiger, Monch, and Jungfrau at the end of it. 
When I had written about all our doings, and all the varied impres¬ 
sions of that wonderful fortnight, I found I had exceeded all reason¬ 
able space limit by many pages, so by request I am sending only the 
part of it which deals with my unexpected climb from the Jungfraujoch 
to the top of the Jungfrau. I had never been on any mountain 
before except Goatfell, but on our third day we took the moun¬ 
tain railway up to the Joch, and seeing quite ordinary human beings 
climbing a small peak called the Sphinx, I seized the nearest guide, 
and demanded to be taken up, too. Sitting happily on the top 
rock, he suggested that I should climb the Jungfrau itself. I told 
him I couldn’t, and he replied, “ Yes, you could! ” I told him I 
should be afraid, and he said, “ No, you wouldn’t! ”—so in the end 
I decided to go back another day, and try my luck. On September 
3rd I returned to the Joch, and took a room for the night at the 
Berghaus, ready for an early start the following morning. I was 
hoping for a lovely sunset, but instead, it began to snow and hail, 
with a violent thunderstorm, and then a thick mist came over until 
I was in despair. The utter desolation of it was as impressive as 
the sunset could have been, but I must confess I went to bed very 
forlorn and scared. Quite early next morning I could see two 
crevasses and some black rock, and so concluded that the mist was 
rising. At 6 a.m. we started off down the steep snowpath to the 
Jungfrau Firn, and crossed over to the track immediately below the 
mountain. It was clearing up rapidly, and anything more unspeakably 
beautiful than that early morning could scarcely be imagined. The 

sky was pale blue, with wreaths of pink clouds, and the pink was 

reflected on the innumerable peaks around, and all down the great 
Aletsch Glacier. Oh, what a scene! It was another world and 
another existence ! Then the sun came out, and all turned to gold ! 
The track led over three hills at the base of the mountain, but it 

was nearly an hour before we reached the back of it where we really 
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began to ascend. Then the track led up until it came to the rocks. 
We then descended slightly, the stones having art unpleasant habit 
of slithering along with me towards the edge. Then we rounded the 
point, a rather hair-raising business, as there is only a very narrow 
ledge, high up over an appalling precipice, and slanting down 
towards it! Then I found myself at the bottom of a chimney, with 
two walls and a face, and the precipice behind! But a guide and 
a rope make a terrific moral support, and I managed to get up. 
We were then at the bottom of an apparently endless, and very 
steep slope of hard snow. The guide cut each step with his axe, but 
what with my utter lack of training, and the rarified air, I found 
the breathing question horribly difficult, and was pretty well done 
up by the time we got up. Then we crossed a snow bridge over 
a large hole, and went up again at the edge of a great snow precipice, 
where the ice had made a lovely pattern, like a lace-edging to it. 
Presently we came to a comparatively level plateau below the Saddle, 
which lies between the Roththal peak, and the final peak of the 
Jungfrau. Here I utterly collapsed for a while, but when the guide 
suggested we should go no further, I felt I must get to the top what¬ 
ever happened to me! So we started off again up to the Saddle, 
and then turned on to the final peak, which is steeper than all the 
rest. Then we came to some more rocks, and almost directly we 
were on the top. There was not very much of it, and the guide 
tied me up to the post in case I should fall off ! The day had cleared 
gloriously, and the view is almost indescribable. It was one endless 
sea of peaks, and each mountain had a little halo of mist just below 
the summit, Mt. Blanc and Mt. Rosa towering above the rest, and 
the sky a brilliant blue against the snow. Truly, it was a wonderful 
place, absolutely on the roof of the w’orld, and worth all the work 
of getting up it many times over. After half-an-hour’s rest we had 
to go, and the first part of the descent was thus—The guide having 
strapped iron spikes to my nailed boots, sat down, let me out a 
few feet of rope, and sent me down four or five steps, then I stood 
still while he came down, and so on till we reached the Saddle. 
After that it was easy going until we came to the snow bridge. As 
I was first on the rope, and could not for the life of me see which 
was the snow that held, and which didn’t, in one moment I was 
in that hole ! I tried to get out, and went in up to my neck ! So 
the guide just sat himself down, and scolded me vehemently and con¬ 
tinuously (most salutary first-aid) until at last I managed to fix 
my stick firmly, and haul myself out. I emerged badly scared, and 
very crestfallen, and we continued our way in subdued silence. 
Presently some men who had arrived on the top just after us from 
the other side, passed us, and we saw them disappear over the snow 
edge. When we arrived on the scene they were going down an 
almost sheer ice-wall, cutting handhold and foothold with enormous 
care. My guide said, “I do not think we will go down there ”— 
a sentiment to which I agreed most fervently—but presently I began 
to think of that awful rock chimney and point to come, and that 
this perhaps might be the pleasanter death of the two ! Also it was 
a much shorter route, and I was too tired to care much what I did. 
He evidently thought the same, and so we decided after all to go 
that way. There was just the narrow track of the men’s boots, a 
sheer precipice on my right and a wall of ice on my left, and below 
it looked rather like beginning to walk down the wall of the 
R.A.M. from the roof to the Marylebone Road ! Luckily there were 
holes in the ice-wall, and I made that long descent by putting my 
left hand in the ice, planting my stick into whatever snow would hold 
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on my ri^ht, and then lowering myself very gingerly into the next 
boothole-, wishing those men had not such long legs, digging my 
heels well in, and hoping for the best! At every step the guide called 
out cheerily “ Are you all right, Miss? ” and I replied very grimly, 
“Yes.” Presently, the track gave a sharp slant, and there was a 
piece of snow that looked soft. I hesitated, and he said very quietly, 
“ Take a big step over there,” and then to my horror I saw I had 
stepped over a yawning green crevasse. That nearly finished me, and 
I daren’t even shiver in case I fell off the next step, brrt^soon after 
we reached the bottomland thankful I was! The wall "looked even 
worse from the bottom than from the top. The next bit was a 
welcome relief, for we just sat down, and slid down the next great 
slope, and then were at the bottom, and the Berghaus not very 
far away. I had just time to change, say good-bye to my kind and 
splendid guide, and catch the 4 o’clock train down, arriving at 
Wilderswil at 7.30 terribly tired, but triumphant, and gloriously happy. 


)t lEordUt. 

(From the German of Heine.) 

Explain who will the reason why 

I vainly strive in. gloom’s dark vale, 

Still haunts my soul, with mingled sigh, 

The echo of an ancient tale. 

The . coolings air blends with the night, 

Where softly flows the Rhine below, 

While o’er the mountain’s massive might 
Still lights the sunset’s dying glow. 

Outlining, as by fairy hand, 

A maiden cast in beauty’s mould, 

Intent, with jewelled comb and band, 

To tame her wayward hair of gold. 

As sweeps the jewelled comb her hair, 

The maiden sings a melody, 

That, borne upon the evening air, 

Spells, spite its sweetness,. tragedy. 

It grips the sailor in his skiff, 

And whelms him with a magic love; 

Oblivious of the fatal cliff, 

His eyes seek beauty’s throne above. 

The restless waves now ruthless claim 
The lovelorn sailor, boat and all, 

But Lorelei must bear the blame, 

Whose song but proved death’s siren call. 

Robert A f FitzAucher. 
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®lj t dfub Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Royal Academy of Music Club was held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly, W., on Thursday, July 27th, when the 
President, Mr. T. B. Knott, F.R.A.M., presided over a numerous com¬ 
pany, which included the Right Hon. Lord Gorel, C.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik, P.C., K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., M.P., 
J.P., Sir A. C. Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Dr. John 
B. McEwen, Mrs. McEwen, Sir Henry F. New, Mr. J. Percy Baker, 
Mus.B., F.R.A.M., Sir W. Henry Hadow, C.B.E., Mus.D., Mr. Alfred J. 
Waley, Lady Cooper, Dr. H. W. Richards, Dr. F. G. Shinn, Miss 
Janie Blake, Mr. Adam Carse, Mr. Harold Craxton, Miss A. Dalrymple, 
Miss J. Davies, Mr. A. J. de Reyghere, Mr. Percival Driver, Miss B. M. 
Dunning, Mr. Spencer Dyke, Miss E. M. Eyers, Mr. Hugh B. Fitch, 
Mr. E. Godell, Mr. Julius Harrison, Mr. J. A. Forsyth, Miss Helen 
Henschel, Mr. E. J. Hickox, Madame Elsie Horne, Miss Dorothy 
Howell, Mr. Edward lies, Miss Jenkins, Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. 
Frederic King, Madame La Foy, Mr. Herbert Lake, Mr. James 
Lockyer, Miss A. McDonald, Miss Yvonne Morris, Miss Elsie Owen, 
Mr. B. Patterson Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Montague Phillips, Mr. Max 
Pirani, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Read, Mr. and Mrs. S. Robjohns, Mr. 
Tracy Robson, Miss G. M. Rolfe, Mrs. F. Russell and Mr. Roy 
Russell, Miss Amy Sagrent, Mrs. M. Sydenham-Jones, Mr. Henry D. 
Truscott, Mr. Herbert Walenn, Mrs. Fred Walker, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wallace, Mr, and Mrs. Septimus Webb, Mr. H. Wessely, Mr. Charles 
Woodhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Rowsby Woof. 

The Royal Toasts were honoured with the greatest enthusiasm. 

In proposing the toast of the R.A.M. Club, Sir Henry F. New 
said: Mr. Chairman, My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, when Dr. 
McEwen asked me to this annual dinner I very heartily and cordially 
accepted his invitation. The Academy has had a long and honourable 
career, and is now, I believe, in the hundred and fourth year of its exis¬ 
tence. It is one of the chief musical centres and schools in our land. 
And so I am proposing the toast of prosperity of the Royal Academy of 
Music Club on this thirty-seventh anniversary of its existence. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik proposed the toast of the Royal 
Academy of Music, which was received with much applause. 

Dr. John B. McEwen, who responded, was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Alfred J. Waley proposed the toast of the guests, which 
was also enthusiastically received. p 

Lord Gorel, who was cordially applauded on rising, said : Mr. 
Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I think the question that we have now 
to resolve is whether by including me as one of the responders to this 
toast you have only succeeded in spoiling my dinner or whether you 
have also succeeded in spoiling your own, because I do feel myself in a 
very great difficulty, and for more than one reason. Looking down the 
list of those who have spoken, and those who are to follow me, I see 
strewn upon the paper Mus.D., and Mus.B., R.A.M., and so on, and I 
cannot help remembering that, after all, this is primarily an evening of 
musicians, and I cannot claim to speak with any authority at all upon 
the subject of music. So that I am, as it were, an alien thrown into the 
midst of your programme. And I have another difficulty, one that 
always confronts anybody who has to respond to this toast. The 
responders are always placed in much greater difficulty than the pro¬ 
posers, and I was congratulating myself upon the fact that I was to be 
followed by my old friend Sir Henry Hadow, when light was thrown 
upon the mystery of the two people responding by a chance remark that 
fell from Mr. Frederick Chesterton. I say that this is a case of the 
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necessity fdr renewing the lamb, and with many thanks to you for an 
exceedingly pleasant evening, I think the time has now come for the 
lamb to be renewed. 

Sir Henry Hadow, on rising to respond, was received with loud 
applause. He said, speaking as a renewed lamb, facing its fate, I do 
not say with intrepidity, but, at any rate, with philosophy, I rise to 
respond to the toast which has already been sufficiently, and more than 
sufficiently, answered by Lord Gorel. He need not be unde#" any mis¬ 
apprehension as to the question as to whether one speaker *could suffi¬ 
ciently reply to the toast. He is, I feel sure, convinced that this is so. 
At the same time, I take it very kindly that you have allowed me to 
come here to-night to take part in the festivities and for an evening to be 
one of yourselves I do not feel that I can claim that on any ground of 
merit or desert. In fact, if I ever had felt any suspicion of that in the 
old days I have since learned a very salutary lesson in humility. In the 
early days of competitive festivals, when there were hardly any adjudi¬ 
cators, I was asked to adjudicate at a festival in a place near Beaconsfield. 
I went down bursting with pride, with what we call college pride I got 
there, and at lunch between the sessions on the first day I sat down at 
the table beside a lady whom I had met a few days before in London. 
She belonged to one of the musical colleges, and we talked over a speech 
she had made. I thought I had got her in hand fairly well, when she 
said, “ Well, what are you doing here? ” with a little emphasis on the 
you. I said, “I am adjudicating.” “Are you,” she said, ‘‘I did not 
know that you knew anything about music, I thought you were a 
critic.” Ever since then I have known my place. Well, it seems to 
me that even my comparatively despised class may be able to do some¬ 
thing towards helping in advancing the great cause of music which we 
all always have at heart. I am reminded of the story of the early 
omnibus, which, in the days before traffic was so confusing as it is in 
the present day, plying between Sheffield and the neighouring town of 
Barnsley, between which the road is not very good and there is one very 
severe hill. The starting of the first bus was attended by a large con¬ 
course of people. When the conductor came round and asked us for 
our fares, he said first class passengers were to pay a shilling, second 
class sixpence, and the third class threepence. I need not say that a 
very large proportion of my countrymen took the threepenny ticket, but 
I still wondered with some curiosity why the capitalist company took 
sixpence from one and threepence from another, when, to the surprise 
and consternation of some of the people, they were all shown into the 
same omnibus. There was no discrimination in the matter of seats, and 
when people who had paid the larger sum protested, they were simply 
met with the remark that those were the conductor’s orders, and then 
the bus started. Presently they came to the foot of that hill and the bus 
stopped. The conductor said, “ First class passengers, keep your seats ; 
second class passengers, get out and walk ; third class passengers, get 
out and push.” Well, that, at least, is a position which I think we may 
claim. Our business is not the art of blame, nor the art of praise, but 
the art of push. Our business is to help the thing along as well as we 
can. We do not claim anything like the ability or position of first class 
passengers. Our business is to help the cause along by trying as hard as 
we can to understand the music and by helping to interpret that, not 
with any of the spirit of shrewdness in judgment, but simply because we 
happen to be specially interested in what the writers of music are doing, 
and it is our job to tell the people in order that they may share our 
enthusiasm and pleasure. I believe myself that there is no office a critic 
can perform (speaking of music) which is so intimate, and so real, and 
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so true as that of helping other people. Otherwise he would not be 
able to share the pleasure he feels in the great works of genius and in 
the great interpretations of those works. It is not a matter of praise; 
it is a matter of discrimination and all that discrimination implies, an 
intense desire to appreciate what is best, and, not only to appreciate, but 
help to convey that appreciation to other people And it is for that 
reason I am particularly glad to be here to-night to take part in the great 
festivities of a great college of music which has done so much for so 
long to hold aloft the torch of the greatest of all arts. One of the most 
valuable departments of any educational institution in this world is a 
club which is formed by present and past members. It is that which 
keeps up the traditions. Which keeps its aims before the world at 
Large. It holds the torch high. It not only maintains loyalty to the 
institution, and the spirit of the institution, but it carries the message of 
the institution out into the world at large. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you very cordially for the welcome you have given us to-night. 


Jltr. I. fterqj iBakcr’s ICttUr to tlje (B tutor. 

To the Editor of the R.A.M. Club Magazine. 

Sir,—I should like to be allowed, through the medium 
of the Club Magazine, to thank all those who took any 
part in the presentation to me at the Social Meeting in 
June. It was a heartfelt pleasure to me to feel that there 
lay at the back of it so much personal goodwill and appre¬ 
ciation of whatever services I have rendered during the last 
thirty-seven years, and it was additionally gratifying that 
the Committee should have asked Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
to be their spokesman. I need say no more, except that the 
occasion will remain an ever-treasured memory. 

Yours, etc., 

J. Percy Baker. 


Cutler-Bennett— Collins. — On June 26th, 1926, Herbert 

Cutler-Bennett to Dorothy Collins. Miss Collins was the first holder 
of the Sisselle Wray Scholarship. 
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^Ijrfrt ^toma of Jltusic aitb Jftuaictana. 

RETOLD BY THE EDITOR. 


Sympathetic Samaritans. 

At the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester last September a 
breakfast, was given to the Three Cathedral Choirs, -among the 
speakers being Dr. Vaughan Williams. He told two .pretty little 
stories. In congratulating the London Symphony Orchestra on its 
share in the success of the Festival, he recalled that on one occasion 
he had asked Mr. W. H. Reed (the leader) to help him not to forget 
a quick nine-eight bar in a work of his own, of which he was in 
danger of forgetting at the right moment. Mr. Reed jauntily replied, 
Oh, we shall look after that all right.” The second tale concerned 
the late Sir Charles Stanford, who, finding him white and tremulous 
before conducting in the Queen’s Hall, said, “ Pouf! you have nothing 
to fear, conductors cannot play wrong notes.” Incidentally, Dr. 
Vaughan Williams prefaced his stories by the following epigrammatic 
solecism, “ Only the dull are really brilliant at breakfast. ” 


A Sea Story. 

The heroine and. victim of this little tragedy was Miss Mary 
Storr, stage manager of the Royal Academy of Music opera per¬ 
formances at Ihe Scala Theatre, Miss Storr was holiday making in 
Cornwall, and one day, perched on a. high rock, she was completing 
a master score of Puccini’s “ Gianni Schicchi ” for use in the opera 
class. Suddenly a monster wave broke clean over her, hurling her 
against the rocks and bruising* her badly. Painfully she limped her 
way back to the farmhouse at the Lizard, thankful that it was 
only a score and not a Storr, that had fallen a prey to the ocean. 


A Raspberry Rhapsody. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, the famous conductor, is the possessor of 
a wonderful library of orchestral scores, which he houses in a room 
in Covent Garden market. One day, he ordered his valet to ring 
up the offices and tell the clerk to send along at once by messenger 
Liszt’s Rhapsody. ” An hour having elapsed, and nothing having 
come, Sir Thomas went himself to the telephone and impatiently 
demanded the reason of the delay. The clerk at the other end replied, 
Excuse me, Sir Thomas, we don’t quite understand what it is you 
want. Your man told us to send you a list of raspberries.” 


Pachmann’s Modesty. 

During the war, a concert was given in aid of the Italian Red 
Cross, the artists being Mr. Pachmann and Mr. Ysaye. To com¬ 
memorate the success of the concert a few friends gave a dinner in 
honour of the two artists, and during the evening the conversation 
turned on Truth and Modesty. After some argument Pachmann joined 
in the fray. “ My friends,” he said, “ there may possibly be better 
pianists than I, but—holding up his two hands—you cannot find any¬ 
where ten better fingers. That, my friends, is not modesty, but the 
truth.” 
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Crewe Re-christened. 

To the day of his death, Dr. Hans Richter, one of the world’s 
greatest conductors, spoke but indifferent English, although he had 
resided for so long in this country. One day, travelling back to 
Manchester from Birmingham, where he had been conducting the 
Halle Orchestra, the train stopped at a station. Richter, looking out 
of the carriage window, exclaimed, “ Ach l. now we are at Krever.” 
The station was Crewe. 


A Musical City. 

Tlie foregoing story reminds me of another that Dr. Richter used 
to tell with great gusto. He was Conducting a concert in Liverpool, 
the principal item in the programme being Beethoven’s No. 5 Sym¬ 
phony, and afterwards was the guest at a supper, during which a bust 
of Beethoven was presented to the city. In returning thanks for the 
gift, the Lord Mayor remarked that he was well aware that Liverpool 
was a most musical city. At the same time he hardly thought there 
were more than half-a-dozen people in the town capable of writing 
srch a .fine symphony as the one they had just heard. 


jUtttts. about Jlbmlitra anti (SffUma. 

Mr. Leslie Regan has accepted the office of conductor of the Dulwich 
Philharmonic Society in succession to Mr. Arthur Fagge. At the first 
concert of the season, given in the Crystal Palace Concert Room, on 
October 30th. a concert version, of Edward German’s “Tom Jones,” 
was performed. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow gave an organ recital in Luton Parish,Church, 
on Wednesday, September. 29th. Also at Leigh,ton Buzzard Parish 
Church, on October 10th. ; ' 

Mr. Theodore Holland conducted his orchestral suite. “ Santa • 
Claus” (Boosey & Co.), at the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth., on 
August 11th. . 

Mr. Bertram Orsman gave an organ recital on Sunday, September 
12th, at St. John’s Pro-Cathedral, Buenos Aires. He is also giving a 
series of public organ recitals on Wednesday afternoons, from 3 to 4 
o’clock, at the Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, between October 
20th and December 1st inclusive. 

M. de Fleuriau, the French Ambassador, on behalf of the President 
of the French Republic, on Friday, October 29th, conferred upon Sir 
Henry Wood the Cross of Officer of the Legion of Honour for his 
services to music. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns lectured on violin teaching at the Board of 
Education’s summer course for music teachers, R.C.U. Mr. Robjohns 
also had an article o il “ Fiddlers’ Fallacies ” in Music News and Herald 
of August 21st, and an article on “The Violin Music of the Associated 
Board ” in The Music Teacher for September. 
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Mr. ifrthur de Greef, the well-known Belgian pianist, paid a visit to 
the Academy, and remained to luncheon with the Principal and Dr. 
Richards. He took the keenest interest in everything concerned with 
the routine of the work, and was particularly pleased with the Duke’s 
Hall and the new theatre. 

It would seem to have escaped the attention of everybody that 
the late Miss Bauermeister, who was such a well-known figure a few 
years ago at Covent Garden and many other opera houses in*Btirope, was 
a student in the R.A.M., and moreover a fellow-student of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in 1862. He has quite a vivid recollection of a petite, pretty, 
and very smart young person, but does not remember ever hearing her sing. 

Mr. Robert Newman, who died on November 4th, was a student at 
the R.A.M. under Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Mr. Newman was a well- 
known personality in London musical circles, and will be for all time 
associated with the “ Proms,” which he and Sir Henry Wood founded 32 
years ago. Mr. Newman was originally intended to be a singer, and 
spent some time studying in Italy. He was an indefatigable worker, indeed 
work may be said to have been his fetish, and the “ Proms ” his hobby. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson has been re-elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Music in the University of London for the period 1926-1928. He is at 
present engaged on a book-to be issued next year by Joseph Williams, Ltd., 
entitled “ Studies in the Art of Counterpoint.” He has lectured recently 
at Dumfries on “ The Sonatas of Beethoven,” and at Glasgow on “ Aural 
Training.” He is also giving a series of ten lecture-recitals on “The 
Appreciation of Music ” to London teachers at the request of the London 
County Council. 


Tstit Jftnak, (Etc. 

Holland , Theodore. 

Orchestral Suite, “ Santa Claus” . Boosey & Co. 

(a) “ Toyland.” (b) “Starland.” (c) “ On Tiptoe. ” 

(d) “Christmas Joy.” Military band arrange¬ 
ment in the press. 

“Six Songs of Nyasaland ” for medium voice and orchestra (from 
Ella F. Kidney collection). Published for medium voice and 
pianoforte. (Orchestral parts on hire) ... Curwen & Sons 

Driver , Percival. 

An Old Style Measure . Oxford University Press 

Three Dance Measures ... ... ... • ,, ,, ,, 

Six Dance Tunes .. International Music Co. 

Five Sketches for Piano ... ... ... ,, ,, Jf 

Matthay, Tobias. 

“On Memorizing and Playing from Memory, and on the Laws of 
Practice generally.” No. V. of six lectures on practical psycho¬ 
logy for music teachers and students (2/-) ... Oxford Univ. Press 
Moss, Katie. 

“ Sunrise ” (New Song) ... ... ... ... Paxton & Co. 

Moy, Edgar. 

“ Aubade,” A Roundelay (for violin and piano) Cramer & Co. 
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Particulars of Scbolarsfjips a it it prices. 


The John Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship (Violin or Viola) has 
been awarded to Lisa Elliott Simpson (a native of Overton-on-Dee). 
The adjudicator was Mr. Charles Woodhouse. 

The Sir Michael Costa Scholarship (Composition) has been 
awarded to Richard Hugh Tildesley. The adjudicator was Dr. Charles 
Macpherson. 

The John Stokes Scholarship (Baritone) has been awarded to 
Harold Charles Lighten (a native of London). The adjudicator was 
Mr. Edward lies. 

The Broughton Packer Bach Scholarship (Violoncello) has been 
awarded to Colin Hampton-Smith (a native of London) ; John Walton 
being highly commended. The adjudicator was Mr. W. H. Squire. 

The Campbell Clarke Scholarship (Singing) has been awarded 
to Muriel Gladys Page (a native of Eltham) ; Thelma Marjorie Bowles 
being highly commended. The adjudicator was Mr. Frederic King. 

The Thalberg Scholarship (Pianoforte) has been awarded to 
Constance A. Cox (a native of London) ; Kathleen E. Fenton, Inez M. 
Tognolini and Enid Maude Stacey being highly commended. The adjudi¬ 
cator was Miss Lilian M. Gaskell. 

The Elizabeth Stokes Open Scholarship (Pianoforte) has been 
awarded to Dorothy V. Manley (a native of Blackburn) ; Enid Stacey 
and Elsie Hogger being very highly commended, whilst Inez Tognolini 
and Barbara Mason were highly commended. The adjudicator was Miss 
Vera Scrivener. 

The Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship (Pianoforte) has been awarded 
to Muriel G. Crowther (a native of London) ; Rosalie Helliwell being 
highly commended, and Harold Wilfred Jaeger commended. The adjudi¬ 
cator was Cave. Carlo Albanesi. 

The Bach and Beethoven Scholarship (any Instrument or 
Voice) has been awarded to Gwenyth E. Misselbrooke (a native of 
London), Dorothy V. Manley being very highly commended; Audrey 
Ellis and Margaret H. Grummett being highly commended, and Owen 
le P. Franklin, L. Peers-Coetmore-Jones and Inez M. Tognolini com¬ 
mended. The adjudicators were :—The Rev. Greville Cooke and Messrs. 
Rowsby Woof and Adam Carse. 

The Ada Lewis Scholarships have been awarded as follows:— 
Pianoforte to Harold Wilfred Jaeger (a native of Carlisle), Barbara Kirby 
Mason being very highly commended, and Florrie Ehasid and Margaret 
M. Chamberlain commended. The adjudicator was Mr. Thomas B. Knott. 
Violin or Viola to Esme Audrey Haynes (a. native of London), Sylvia 
Marion Paulin being highly commended and Henry Israel Steinberg 
commended. The adjudicator was Mr. Adam Carse. Violoncello to 
Betty Kendall (a native of Pretoria), Henry Elman being commended. 
The adjudicator was Mr. B. Patterson-Parker. Harp to Rhiannon Mary 
James (a native of Swansea), Golda Lewin being commended. The 
adjudicators were Messrs. B. J. Dale and John Solomon, 
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Jlotms. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but ifot reviewed. 

4. —All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of “ The 
R.A.M. Club Magazine,” Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.l. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 



W. Fraser, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W. 17 








